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LOYAL INHABITANTS | 
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DUBLIN. 
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Ir there be any thing that can conciliate attention, 
or create confidence in the appellations with which 
Jaccoſt you, by that I adjure you, to give this addreſs 
a patient hearing, I have the ſame intereſt with you 
in the ſubject of which it treats. Do not conclude 
that, becauſe I may ſee it in a different light from 
that in which the generality of you ſeem to have 
conſidered it,, I muſt be your enemy. If I am 
your enemy, I muſt be my own enemy, the enemy 
of all that ought to be dear to me. I may, Perhaps. 
be wiong in my opinions; but I can do you 

by deſiring you to hear what 1 have to 7 


Ee 
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favour. - If I cannot induce you to think with me, 
you will only * where you are. 


J own I cannot ſee the wiſdom or the prudence in 
liſtening only to one fide of the queſtion. In what 
tranſaction of trade, or buſineſs, would any of you 
think himſelf juſtifiable, if he refuſed to liſten to a 
matter propoſed to him for his advantage, with an at- 
| tention equal to its importance, and to weigh well what 
might be urged for it as well as againſt it? Would it 
be right in him to conſider it through no other me- 
dium than that of prejudice and violence, and paſſion? 
Or to run the riſk of ſacrificing his own beſt in- 
tereſts to the partial and ſelfiſh views of men having 
a different intereſt from his in the event ? 


On the advantages, or diſadvantages, of an Union 
with England, the great bulk of you muſt take the 
opinions of others. The complicated intereſts that 
are involved in all ſuch great political queſtions, re- 
quire a very different line of application to that 
which you purſue. The wifdom of bur conſtitution 
has provided, that all ſuch queſtions ſhould be diſ- 
cuſſed and ſettled by your two een of n 

advifing the king's, goyernme 25 
Honſes, is che creature. and > hh organ a; that de- 
ſeription of the community, in Which yon are : 
claſſed;; it is peculiarly employed in watching over 
your intereſts; and providing ſot hat will beſt promote 
and ſeeure them. But, in he preſent gueſtion of an 
Vnion, the perſons Who, in the ſucceſs of the mea- 
N ſure, fort ſaw the. deſtruction of a ſyſtem, Which, for 
cCenturies, has ſacrificeduhe peate and proſperity of 
great body of the people of Ireland, to the pow- | 
»—<>randizement: nen would not truſt 
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„That Dublin muſt be Tuined by the Union; its 
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their cauſe to the great deliberative counſel, that thus 
repreſents you, when called upon by the father of his 
people, to remove this inveterate abuſe, and to pro- 
vide for the general happineſs, without any regard to 
the uſurpations of any peculiar deſcription or claſs of 


men. They knew they could have no chance, if the 


matter was left to reaſon and argument, and plain 
ſenſe: And, as it happened, unfortunately, that, from 
local circumſtances, there was more room for miſre- 


preſentation in the effects which a Union might have 


on your city, than on any other part of the kingdom, - 
they directed all their arts and intrigues againſt you. 
They laboured to ſeparate you from your Parliament ; 
they drove you to take this great queſtion into your 
own hands, and to decide on it from the impulſe of 
pallions, n they had themſelves excited. 


To cromplih the'irivmph/of pation ab TY 
and of raſhneſs and precipitancy over caution and 
deliberation, -a-few factious words thrown in, as oil 
to a flame, are ſufficient to produce an effect which 
it requires a long train of fucts, and a lengthened 
chain of reaſon, to counteract and do away. Hence, 


„ manufacturers deprived of | bread,” and its ſhop- 
„ keepers beggared Hence, that grass ſhould 
grow in Sackville-ſtreet ; and that we ſhould ſhoot | 
*© ſnipes in College-green,” has excited an univerſal 
frenzy from Kilmainham to the Pigeon- houſe ; and 
every oyſter- woman in the ſtreet cries out, - thar | 


her trade will be kuren. and that Dublin! is to 5 be 2 
deſart. Ale 2:63.05 Zoo 532 


- This dreadful. calamity is to be the ee ef- 
ſect of the removal of our Parliament ſo it is boldly - - 
2113 | aſſerted ; 


alerted but, to give this aſſertion any weight, your 
agitators'ought to prove to you, that the preſent ſtate 
of your capital in buildings, in population, and in 
wealth, has been entirely owing to its being the ſeat 
of Parliament. If they can prove this, the queſ- 


tion, no doubt, would be ſoon decided in their fa- 


vour. But, if no propoſition can be more falſe, or 
contrary to fact, then all the clamour they have raiſ- 


ed on that pretext, has been the effect of groſs miſ- 


repreſentation, and an unpardonable abuſe of the 


confidence you have placed in them. 


I will now lay a ground for you to judge of this 
matter. From a ſurvey made by order of Govern- 
ment in 1753, the increaſe of inhabitants in your ci- 
ty ſince 1711, was ſtated at 32,000. It was immedi- 


ately after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, that 
the great increaſe began. No leſs thon 1200 houſes 


were that year on the Stocks at once. After the 
Peace of Paris in 1763, the encreaſe was ſtill greater. 
All this i is within living memory. During the whole 
of theſe periods, and until 1982, the Parliament 
aſſembled only once in two years. They aſſembled 
even then only for a very ſhort ſeſſion. Every ſecond 
winter the Members of either Houſe were under no 
neceſſity of reſorting to the capital in their character 


of Legiſlators. They never did reſort to it in that 


character. Dublin, therefore, did not owe its flou- 
riſhing ſtate to the mere circumſtance of having the 
ſeat of Parliament within its walls, and to account far 
it, you muſt look to ſome other cauſes, 


Now, I take it, that what theſe cauſes are, it re- 


quires. no great depth of — to trace. I ſhall 
claſs 


7 
claſs them as they appear to me, under four principal 
heads. 


1ſt. Till within a period of about fifty years, our 
chief Noblemen, and our very wealthieſt Commoners. 
reſided chiefly at their country feats, exerciſing hof- 
pitality, and maintaining a conſtant intercourſe with 
their friends and neighbours. Very few among them 
| had a ſettled houſe in Dublin. Even the members 
1 of Parliament, during the ſhort period of their al- 
8 ternate ſeſhon, contented themſelves with lodgings, 
or took up their temporary reſidence in thoſe houſes, 
which, fince your modern improvements in building, 
have been conſigned to the better ſort of tradeſmen 
and mechanics. The middling gentry ſcarcely ever 
viſited the capital, except when dragged to it by a 
lawſuit, or ſome buſineſs of unavoidable exigency ; 
and it was then conſidered as a great diſtinction 
for a family to take lodgings in town bor a Parlia- 
ment winter. 


But, within the period I have mentioned, all this 
has been gradually changing. The country is deſert- 
ed every winter, not only by our nobility and chief 
gentry, but by every family in what are called the 
genteeler ranks of life ; and even among the wealthy 
of the other orders, there is an emulation of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of their betters, that attracts them 
and their families into the ſame vortex of Aenean 
anddiffipation. 246 FORUM IODINE eh tiff PEP tote 
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2d. The commerce of the' country; and its conſe- 

quent wealth, have increaſed within the ſame period 

to a degree ſeldom equalled in the annals of any peo- 
ple. Dublin has | neceſſarily had a x commanding pro- 

| A | portion 
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2 a 
portion of their increaſe. Beſides the FREE: of her 


own inhabitants, whether ſettled or occaſional, ſhe had 
the wealthieſt. counties of the kingdom to ſupply 


with many of the articles of the moſt neceſſary con- 


ſumption, and with all the articles of luxury andre- 


finement, whether of domeſtic or foreign produce. 


From her vicinity to the Engliſh Coaſt, and other lo- 
cal circumſtances, ſhe almoſt entirely engroſſed all 
the objects of ſupply | from Great Britain; and ſhe 
had, beſides, a monopoly of the many . lucrative 
manufactures, either eſtabliſhed of old; within her 
precincts, or recently ſet up in her vicinity. 


In proportion as her merchants, and others, im- 


proved their fortunes, they left the inconvenient 
Houſes, built in other days for the mere purpoſe of 


buſineſs, to their clerks, or their ſubordinate part- 
ners, and they either built, or purchaſed, others 
more ſuited to their encreaſed fortunes. They crowd- 


ed into the ſtreets and ſquares inhabited by perſons of 


the higheſt rank ; and they vied with them in ſhew, 
equipage, and all the luxury of entertainment. The 
relaxation of the Popery laws, and the liberty allow- 
ed to Roman Catholics to take leaſes for ever, and to 
purchaſe ſee ſimple eſtates, greatly contributed to 
this emigration from the old to the new city; and, 
although .,ic was apprehended that the quays, and 
other quarters, where perſons of this deſcription 
formerly reſided, might ſuffer by the change, the 


fact proved that the houſes in thoſe quarters had even 


encreaſed in value, and were inſtantly re- occupi- 


ed. 


Abe wealthieſt and op more. Ne hop: 
keepers, were equally anxious, though from other 
| views, 
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views, to pprſuethe courſe of faſhion, as it ſhifted its 
abodes. The Liberty, and the old city, were left to 
new occupiers ; and the builders could ſcarcely run 


patience of tradeſmen, contending for ſituations in 
the new ſtreets. 


3d. The increaſe of wealth; cauſing an increaſe in ' 
the transfer, and ſhifting of property of every kind, 
neceſſarily multiplied the members -of the Bar, and 
all that deſcription of perſons who live by the Law. 
Theſe men, with their families, are, by their pro- 
feſſion, obliged to reſide where the Courts of Law 
are permanent. They too, as they riſe, quit the 
quarters of the city inhabited of old by the profeſ- 
ſion. They move from the old ſtreets to the new, 
in a gradual progreſs with their buſineſs, and the ſuc- 
wa ceſſion, daily enereaſing in its numbers, is never known 
27 50 to fail. In their train appear their clients, collected 
* from every part of the kingdom, leading after them 
all who are neceſſary to their reſpective cauſes ; and this 
great influx rolls inceſſantly into your capital at ſtated 
periods throughout the — 


4th. You have a View- Royal Court eſtabliſhed in 
the centre of your city, of very great ſtate and ſplen- 
. dour, ſuch as becomes the dignity of the nation.— 
This Court is at once the ſeat of faſhion, and the 
ſeat of the government—la all that is connected with 
the refinements of pleaſure—in all that is connected 
with the ſtate—in all eſtabliſhments, whether civil or 
military—in the different public offices : the exche- 
quer, the treaſury, the cuſtoms, the poſt-office, in 
the great direCting departments of the army ; in the 
various boards, as well for general purpoſes as for the 
internal 


up houſes with ſufficient celerity, to anſwer the im- 
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internal regulation of the city, in whatever is con- 
nected with the government, the revenue, the police 


of the country, ——all have contributed to the 


preſent extent, Ne en and wealth of the 
capital. 


Theſe I take to be among the principal cauſes of 


| your preſent flouriſhing ſtate. They are obvious to 


yourſelves. Now, the queſtion is, to. ſee how they 
are to be affected by removing the ſeat. of Parliament. 


How will that circumſtance tend. either to rob you of 


theſe ſources of your proſperity, or to interrupt their 


operation ? If it can be proved, not merely by any 


ſpeculations, . but by evidence-not to be reſiſted, that 


they are totally unconnected with the refidence of your 


Parliament, and that in no poſſible. way they can be 
affected by its removal to any other part of the em- 
pire, you will judge of the alarm into which you: 
have been thrown, and you will be enabled fairly to 
eſtimate: the motives of thoſe. who.ba ve. raiſed i it. 


Is carrying, on this inquiry, Twill reverſe the or- 
. in which 1 claſſed the different heads. 


The Union is to make no change in the eftabliſh- 
ment of your Vice-Royal Court; it is ſtill to diſtin- 
guiſh. and adorn your city, and to remain among you 
in all its ſplendour, and with all its ſtate. It will 
till continue to draw within its circle, from every 
part of the kingdom, the rank and the faſhion, the 
gaiety and the amuſement, that contribute their part 
in giving employment to your tradeſmen and manu- 
faCturers, and that require your preſent ſupply, as well 


of the luxuries as of the neceſſaries of life. You 


are to have your Lord Lieutenant at the head of his 
preſent extenſive and ſplendid eſtabliſhment. You 
5 b fo 
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are to have your exchequer, your treafury, your dit 
and war offices, your poſt- office, your board. of euſ- 
toms, in all its higheſt as well as loweſt offices, in all 
the numerous ramifications into which it branches 
out. The various departments connected with the 
regulation of the army, with its clothing and victual- 
ling, and the ſeveral boards they include, will Rill be 
permanent amongſt you; and ut would be an idle 
abuſe of your time to detail to you the advantages 
you are to continue to derive from the · numbers, a 
well of commiſſioners of the firſt rank and-conſe- 
quence, as of other officers of à more ſubordinate 
deſcription, attached to ſoUiverſified an n 
or the conſunptioa they create. 5 2 160 


Voor courts of law. are gilt to be Qationary it in your 
axpital.. Its great officers, with all their train, Its 
judges, its members of every name and deſcription, 
muſt neceſſarily reſide among you. and with them 
their crouds of clients and luigants, increafing with 
the: increaſed wealth of the nation, will continue to 
pour regularly into your ſtreets. 


45 


With reſpect to your commerce, Jour fade, wad 
your manufactures, I have heard much declamation, 
but not one word of rational inveſtigation or inquiry. 
In the very outſet of this buſineſs, and befurt the terms 
of the Union could be ſubmitted ta Parliament, your 
merchants and your bankers were amongſt the firſt. to 
aſſemble, and declare their opinions againſt the mea- 
lure. They gave to the public, with all due ſolem- 
nity, the reſolutions on which they agreed. You 
would, naturally, have expected chat they ſhould have 
entered into ſome inveſtigation; of the trade of, the 
country, as it was likely to be affected by the Union; 
That they would have told you how the mercantile, 

| B 2 and 
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and manufacturing intereſts were to be injur- 


ed by it. Not a word of the kind appeared upon the 
face of their proceedings. They gave you a ſtring 


of political maxims, and preſcribed the form of all 


thoſe violent and inflammatory reſolutions, which, 
without the interference of cooler heads and wiſer men, 
would have long ere this deluged your ſtreets in blood, 


An interval of inveſtigation and reflection produced 
that fortunate change of opinion on the ſubject in other 


parts of the kingdom, that obtained a majority in fa- 
vour of the meaſure in Parliament, in January laſt, 
and the terms were detailed and propoſed for diſcuſſion. 
What was the conduct of your agitating Merchants 
'and Bankers in conſequence ? Did they calmly and 
diſpaſſionately weigh theſe terms? Did they give 
themſelves time or leiſure to enquire how they were to 
affect the mercantile intereſts of the kingdom at large, 
and -particularly of this great commercial City ? 
Nothing of the kind appeared in their new reſolu- 
tions. The terms were no more mentioned by them, or 
alluded to, than if they were ſtill to be conjectured 
and gueſſed at for condemnation and abuſe by the com- 
mittee of ſcribbling lawyers, who excited your paſ- 
ſions to frenzv. They continued to addreſs you in 
the ſame ſtile of declamation without reaſoning, of aſ- 


ſertion without proof, and of menace and violence 


without prudence or diſcretion, which diſgraced their 


meetings in the beginning of the laſt Seſſion of Par. 


-hament. 


They tell you, indeed, what it required none of theſe 
ghoſts to tell you, that the commerce of Ireland 
« and her manufaQtures have improved beyond ex- 
« ample fince the year 1782; and hence they ar- 

| gue, 
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gue, that an Union will be their ruin. But how do 


they prove this? © Becauſe it was the virtue of the 


« Triſh Parliament that eſtabliſhed the Conſtitution 
of 1782. It is to that Conſtitution we owe all our 
commercial advantages and improvements: and if 
« the Iriſh Parliament be removed, we muſt. loſe 
«© that Conſtitution and all its advantages together.“ 


I will not here enter into a political inveſtigation 
of the doctrine that aſſerts, that the Union is to an- 
nihilate the Conſtitution as ſettled in 1782. I con- 
fine myſelf in this Addreſs to the conſideration of the 
intereſts of your City, in the event of the meaſure. 
On this ground I aſſert, that it is not to the ſettlement 
of 1782, that Ireland owes her unexampled increaſe 
in her commerce and manufacture. The monopoly 
which England granted to our linens in her own mar- 
ket, and the bounties the gave on their re-exportation 
into, the very ſpring and fountain of our national 
wealth and proſperity, were granted long before that 
period. The grant of a participation in the com- 
merce of the Engliſh colonies, the next great ſource 
of our proſperity, was previous to that period; how then 
can the Conſtitution, ſettled ©* by the virtue of the 
Iriſh Parliament”. at that perisd, have been in any way 
inſtrumental in thoſe ſignal inſtances of Britiſh libe- 
rality, or if you chooſe, of Britiſh Wiſdom, 
that have laid the foundations of your preſent 
proſperity? The colonies were the purchaſe of the 
blood of England—they were the acquifition of her 
own treaſures, the work of her own induſtry—they 
were her offspring, nurtured and matured by her into 
a ſtate of manhood. She had entered into ſuch a 
compact with them, as that relation authoriſed. She 
engaged herſelf to purchaſe their commodities, to the 
excluſion of all ſimilar productions in every other 
country ; 
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country; and they pledged themſelves in return, to 
catry their commodities to no market but her's. 
A trade with them of any kind, or to any extent, was 
therefore a favor granted to Ireland by the Britiſh le- 
giſlature. It is, therefore, to that favor, and not 
to the virtue of the Iriſh Parliament, that your mer- 
- Chants ought to have attributed the advantages which 
they ſo highly extol, and in which your capital has 
mared beyond any other part of the Kingdom. 

There are, it is true, ſome 'other advantages, and 
thoſe very conſiderable, by which the trade and com- 
merce of Ireland have been benefited ſince the peri- 
od of 1782; but, as they depended on England, it is 
to her Parliament, and not your's, that you are to 
attribute them. They were owing to the interfe- 
rence of the Engliſh miniſters amongſt you. They 
were extorted by no compulſion, no menaces from 
your Parliament, no alarming ſtate of the public mind. 
They were conceſſions, which England ſaw were due 
to you in juſtice and ſound policy. Hence the tri- 
umph of the anxiety of that country ſor the welfare 
of Ireland over her moſt ancient prejudices, when 
by an af of her Parliament ſhe relaxed the ſyſtem 
of her navigation laws in our favor; when by an 
act᷑ of her Parliament ſhe permitted the productions 

of her colonies to be imported through Ireland into 
her home market ; — hence the conceſſions ſhe made 
by an att of her Parliament relative to the manufac- 
ture of ſail cloth, from which this country had rea- 
ſon to expect ſuch extenſive benefits. 


: All theſe.concefions, producing all the advantages, 
to which you are in ſo great a degree to aſcribe the 
preſent flouriſhing ſtate of your capital, your politi- 


75 

cal meeting of merchant agitators, would make you 
ſuppoſe were not conceſſions but extort ions from Eng- 
land. They would repreſent them as conqueſts gain- 
ed over her by the exertions of your virtuous repre- 
fentatives, when they aſſerted the independence of 
your legiſlature. I have laid undeniable facts before 
you, by which you may yourſelves judge of the trath 
or falſchood of theſe aſſumptions. - I will only obſerve. 
to you, that if you had no ſeparate. legiſlature, you 
would have been many years previous to 1782 in 
poſſeſſion of theſe and of every other ſource of wealth 
connected with the commerce of England. There 
would have been no room for demands on the one 
hand, or for conceſhons on the other. The wiſe po- 
licy of Cromwell had deſigned theſe bleſſings for you; 
and had not the Union he formed between the three 
kingdoms, as the moſt effeCtual means his great and 
comprehenſive mind could deviſe to ſecure their ſo- 
lid and permanent intereſts, been, unfortuuately, in- 
cluded among the regulations of this the. moſt ſaga- 
cious of all politicians, which were ſet aſide at the 


: Reſtoration, we ſhould not have experienced any of 


the miſeries that have ſo long retarded the ende, 
ment of our country. 


But, ſuppoſing theſe inſinuations to be 5 e 
ſoppofing that all theſe great advantages had been ex- 
torted from England—what then ? How. would this 
affect the preſent queſtion ? How are you to be de- 
prived of them by the projected Union? They were 
extorted from England—Granted. But England now 
comes forward with a voluntary offer to ratify and con- 
firm them to you for ever. They have all been granted 
under certain regulations and conditions; they are re- 
vocable by the ſame power that granted them, and no 
one will be hardy enough to maintain, that our two 

Houſes 
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Houſes could compel England to continue them to 
She now comes forward to relinquiſh all power 

of revoking them—ſhe comes forward with a propo- 
fal to mix and blend all our political and commercial 
Intereſts together, ſo as never hereafter to leave any 
room for thoſe jealouſies and miſunderſtandings, which 
have ſo often ſubſiſted, and in the councils and pro- 
ceedings of your agitators, at this moment ſubſiſt 
between the two countries, to change or abrogate. 
- She offers to make them as much our own, as they 
are her own ; to inveſt us with as unalienable a right 
in them, as ſhe herſelf poſſeſſes, and to impart to 
us a full and independent poſſeſſion, not only of thoſe, 


2 but all the other benefits of that commerce that has 


raiſed her to her preſent pre- eminence among the na- 


tions of Europe, and has made her the wonder and 
the envy of the world. 


When the famous Iriſh Propoſitions were framed 
in this country, one of the principal ſources of 
wealth they propoſed to open to you, was, what 
Was called the Channel Trade. By the arrange- 
ments then in contemplation for accompliſhing this 
object, not only the Engliſh market would be open 
to us for thoſe productions and manufactures of our 
own, on the importation of which into England, 
there are duties amounting to a prohibition, but alſo 
| ſeveral articles wanting in our markets, and-efſential 
to our manufactures, on the exportation of which 
from England to this country, high duties are laid, 
or with duties conſiderably lowered. 


It cannot, as yet, be forgotten i in what ſounding 
terms certain perſons amongſt us extolled the advan- 


tages which Ireland was to derive from the regula- 
tions 
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tions thus propoſed in 1785. I will not enter into 
details. Their * ſpeeches are printed, and to them 
I refer you for what thoſe gentlemen thought of the 
Propoſitions, as they were to affe&t the manufacture 
of your cottons, your worſted and mixed ſtuffs, your 
low woollens, as they were to ſecure you againſt all fu- 
ture prohibitions on coals, rock-ſalt, bark, tin, hops, 
and other articles, moſt of which could be got _ from 

England. 2 


It now ſuits the views and intereſts of thoſe very men 
to depreciate what they ſo highly extolled. They re- 
preſent the boon now offered to us by England, although 
heightened by many additional advantages of the greateſt 
magnitude beyond what were propoſed in that day, as of 
no value. They are men of great verſatility of parts, - 
of great ingenuity, plauſible, inſinuating; they will ne- 
vet be at a loſs to» repreſent what they with you to 
believe in the moſt impoſing colours. But your plain 
ſenſe would tell you, if you would but giveit fair play, 
that what it was madneſs to reject in 1785, as they then 
aſſerted it was, it cannot be wiſdom to rejet, when in 
1302. itis again offered, highly enhanced in its value, and 
with many additional advantages; that what was to procure. 
you only conditional benefits, granted by a Power that 
was independent gf you, on a Treaty of Commerce, which 
although calling itſelf final, depended on the will and 
caprice of the reſpective Legiſlators, and which was 
formed on terms that might not be obſerved on either fide, 
cannot be of equal value, as when theſe advantages are 
made your own in full, and, I may ſay, natural en- 


* See the Speech of the Right Honourable Joun Fos TER, on the Iriſh Pro- 
poſitions, in the printed Debates, taken down by WoopFALL,. and reviſed 
by the different Speakers, as Mr. Woodfall aſſerts. 
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joy ment and fruition, depending on no conditions; ſe- 
cured to you exactly in the ſame manner as they are ſe- 
cured to the country that grants them to you; and that 
if there is any change, it muſt be in the intereſts and 
views of theſe men, and not in the thing itſelf, 


But leaving theſe Hon. Gentlemen to reconcile their 
own inconſiſtencies, and to anſwer for them to their 
country, whoſe confidence in them they abuſe to deceive 
and miſlead, I ſhall content myſelf with laying before 
you what I conceiye to be the ſtrongeſt proofs, that in 
many of the manufactures, in which Dublin is moſt in- 
tereſted, the opening of the Engliſh market, under the 
propoſed terms of the Union, will become to you a 
ſource of encreaſing wealth and proſperity. I will ſub- 
mit to you the opinions of the beſt judges on the queſ- 
tion; the depoſitions given at the bar of the Houſe of 
Commons of England, by the moſt wealthy Englith 
manufacturers, in their intereſted and ſelfiſh alarm at the 
propoſal of throwing open the Engliſh market to the 
manufacturers of Ireland. | 


Mr. Robert Peele, a Calico manufacturer and printer, 
- depoſed, that he then paid, in exciſe duties, twenty 
thouſand pounds per annum. From this circumſtance 
you will form ſome judgment of the extent to which he 
carried on this manufacture, and his opinions will have 
2 proportionate weight with you. This gentleman being 
| aſked what he conceived would be the effect of permit- 
ting the articles in which he dealt to be imported from 
Ireland into the Britiſh market, anſwered, If the 
< Iriſh are allowed to ſend their goods to the Engliſh 
© market, they will not only injure us in our home trade, 
ce but we have great reaſon to fear, that they will draw 

. p cc ſo 
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« ſo much ready money from this countrys, as to enable 


& them to give credit to foreign countries, and very mi" , 


ce terially injure that trade.” ——Being aſked if Eng- 
land had not a ſuperiority in the cotton manufactures ? 
he anſwered, «„The ſuperiority, if we have it, is of 
that nature, that it can be eaſily removed into a neigh- 
© bouring kingdom; and ſo much am [I fatisfied of it, 
© that ſince the Iriſh reſolutions came before the Houſe, 
© I have wrote to a principal houſe in Ireland, to have a 
* connexion with it, for the purpaſe of ſupplying tlie con- 
e ſumption of Englan1.” He was aſked, if England 
could loſe her cotton manufacture in any way but by 
the loſs of her induſtry? he anſwered, © That he thought 
England might loſe her manufaQtory, by the Englith - 

© manufacturer of property employing his capital in 
& Ireland. That he would certainly employ it there himſelf, 
* if the Britiſh market ſhould be opened to Ireland. That 
© he had heard many perſons in the manufacture declare the 
«& ſame intentions; and his own delermination was to remave 
ce part of his manufacture, and employ part of his _ 
© there immediately.“ : 

This gentleman, from having been a witneſs at the 
bar of the Houſe of Commons, is now a member of it ; 
having by his induſtry, and his ſpirit of commercial en- 
terpriſe, raiſed himſelf to that honourable diftinc- 
tion. In his ſpeech on the Union, which he has printed, 
he maintained the ſame opinions which he delivered in 
1785.— He acknowledged that the principal manufac- 
turing towns in England would be injured by the mea- 
ſure ; but with all the enlarged views of a Britiſh mer. 
chant and legiſlator, he preferred the general intereſts to 
all local confiderations. I. 


MY. 
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Mr. Joſeph Smith, a gentleman in the ſame buſineſs, 
and who alſo paid upwards of twenty thouſand pounds 


in exciſe, made ſimilar depoſitions ;- and expreſied ſimi- 


lar intentions of employing his capital in Ireland ; and 


he, as well as Mr. Peele, ſupported their opinions on 


this ſubject by reaſons, which it would {well this Addreſs 


to too great a length to tranſcribe from the printed evi- 


dence, 


Mr. Thomas Walker, one of the wealthieſt men in 
the fuſtian trade, and who was delegated by the town of 
Mancheſter to look to the intereſts of that trade, being 


aſked, if he did not think that on the cotton manufac- 
- turers of Ireland having the Engliſh market open to 


them, they would underſell the manufacturers at Man- 
ch eſt e He anſwered : © In the fuſtian trade, in which 
© Tam concerned, I have no doubt that they could at 


* this time do it; and I have every reaſon to believe that 


* in a ſhort time they would underſell us in other 
© articles.” The ſame he ſaid of the cheque trade, and 
of the ſmall ware trade, that is, tapes, garters, bind- 
ings, &c. &c.—and he added, that he had been told by 
the firſt manufacturer in Mancheſter in the ſilk way, 
ce that if the Iriſh reſolutions, as they aſſected the home 
te market, were to paſs into a law, he could not carry on 
his trade in England.” 


Mr. Walker further read a letter he had received from 
Mr. Thomas Smith, of Mancheſter, in which was this 
paſſage :—*© The number of hands employed in the ſmall 
c ware manufacture may be three thouſand, who will be 
© ſoon compelled to emigrate, if the Engliſh market be 
© opened to Ireland. For my own part, I cannot heſitate 
sell moment to declare my firm intention of going to Ire- 


& land.” 
De poſitions 
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Depofitions and declarations of a fimilar nature were 
made before the Englifh Houſe of Commons on this oc- 
calion by the ſilk-weavers, and the workers in mixed 
Ailks; by the ſtationers and paper manufacturers; by 
perſons engaged in the export of ſhoes; by tanners; 
by ſadlers; by the manufacturers of cut glaſs and 
carthen-ware; by the ixon-mongers ; by the ſoap-boilers 
and) rallow-chandlers ; but I 'paſs theſe to come to the 
evidence laid before the Houſe in ſupport of a petition 
from the low woollen and the worſted ſtuff manufac- 
turers. This petition ſtated it as the unanimous opinion 
of theſe manufacturers, that the opening of the Engliſh 
market to ſimilar articles of manufacture in Ireland, 
would be highly injurious to that trade; that they em- 
ployed in their manufacture large quantities of Iriſh yarn, 

as Iriſh wool was particularly well adapted for making 
| ſuch goods, and as they could not procure ſufficient 
Engliſh yarn for the extent to which they then carried 
on the manufaQtory; that, therefore, if the Engliſh 
market, in which there was the greateſt demand for ſuch 
goods, as they formed the chief dreſs of the manufac- 
turing and labouring orders, ſhould be opened to Ire- 
land, the Iriſh manufacturers would, of courſe, work 
upon their own materials; and having them at a rate fo 
diſproportionably cheaper, they could not fail to under- 
fell the Engliſh manufacturer in his own market, even 
if there was nothing elfe in their favour. The purport 
of this petition was ſupported by the evidence of Mr. 
Richard Sharp, a conſiderable woollen and worſted ma- 
nufaQurer; and he concluded his depoſition by ob- 
ſerving, © that he had it from the beſt poſſible infor- 
© mation, that ſhalloons wrought in Ireland were better 
„ than any that were ever manufactured at Rumſey, 

& which 
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© which is the beſt manufaftory in England, and that it 
vas brought conſiderably lower.“ 


But it was not only the manufacturers of low woot- 
lens and worſted ſtuffs that were thus alarmed : the ma- 
nufaCturers of the finer cloths came alſo forward to ex- 
preſs their fears. It was not, they ſaid, that they were 
under any apprehenſion that this branch of the manu- 
faQture would be immediately aſſected by the new ſyſtem, 
as the Iriſh manufacturer was not as expert as the Eng- 
liſh. But theſe reflecting men did not ſuffer themſelves 
to be impoſed upon by that ſpecious argument, which 
you all admit implicitly, and by which you are chiefly 
miſled, that under our preſent circumſtances, and in the 
preſent ſtate of our manufactures, we, cannot pretend to 
meet the Engliſh manufacturer in his market, or ſuffer 
him to come into our own. To enable us to do ſo, is 
the great object of the propoſed Union, as it was then 
of the original Iriſh Propoſitions ; and it was under this 
impreſſion that the woollen manufacturers ftated, that 
from the vicinity of the two countries, the facility with 
which ſkilful Engliſh weavers might paſs into Ireland, 
and the great encouragement that would not fail to be 


given to them, this advantage, from the inferiority in 


the Iriſh finer cloths, would not long ſubſiſt. As to the 
raw material, England would poſleſs no advantage over 
Ireland in that eſſential particular. Ireland makes cloths 
of her own wool, as high as twelve ſhillings a yard. — 
This wool 1s fit to mix with the Spaniſh wool, in the 
ſame way as the finer and coarſer Engliſh wools are 
mixed with it to make the ſecond cloths. The fine 
cloths of the Devizes, and the country about it, are 
entirely made of the Spaniſh wool. This the Iriſh ma- 
nufacturer can purchaſe in the fame way as the Engliſh ; 

he 
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he pays only the ſame original price for it, but he pro- 
cures it at a leſs ex pence of freight. From all theſe 
circumſtances, the woollen manufacturers concluded, 
that if the Iriſh manufaQurers had not yet turned their 
attention to any plan of improving their manufaqlure 
of fine woollen cloths, to an extent to alarm England, 
it was chiefly becauſe the excluſion from the Britiſh mar- 
ket gave them no encouragement to divert any pat of 
their capital that way ; but they contended, that when the 
Britiſh market ſhould be opened to them, with all the 
encouragement of ſhorter conveyance, quicker ſale, and 
ſpeedier returns than the other markets could afford them, 
they would ſpeedily have their proportion with the Bri- 
tiſh manufacturer in this, the great obje& of their 
wilhes. . | 


\ 


If ſuch were the apprehenſions of theſe manufac- 
turers from the propoſed treaty of 1785, under which 
the exports of Britiſh wool were to remain prohibited, 
what would they have felt, if, as is to be the conſequence 
of the Union, the flaple commodity of Engliſh wool, 
that laſting object of Engliſh jealouſy, had been con- 
ceded to Ireland, and ſecured to the Iriſh manufacturer 
for ever? and the Britiſh market opened to Iriſh wool- 
lens of all kinds at low duties. 


The laſt manufaQurers whom I ſhall mention as hav- 
ing come forward on this alarm, are the manufacturers 
from Norwich. From their evidence it appeared that 
they could buy in Norwich ſuch Iriſh worfted yarn 
as is eſſential ro that manufacture, cheaper than the 
Engliſh, although it was ſubje& to four or five duties 
before it reached them, and was alſo ſubject to the ex- 
pence of the voyage, and of the carriage, in addition 

to 
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to the internal duties in Ireland. From theſe circum- 
ſtances, one of their manufacturers depoſed, that upon 
a fair and uit calculation, Ireland could manufaQure her 
worſted yarn, in ſimilar articles, 45. per cent. cheaper than 
England. Wag it not, therefore, he ſaid; obvious to con- 
_ clude, that Ireland would turn her attention immediately 
to this manufacture, and that either the Iriſh or the 
Evgltth capitaliſts would be able to underſell England 
even in her own market? | 


If IJ were to write volumes in anſwer to the men 
whole views it now ſuits to depreciate the opening of the 
Engliſh market to our manufaQtures, and to whom, 
through all their ſelf-contradictions, you are infatuated 
enough to give implicit unenquiring credit, I could not do 
it ſo eſſectually as by ſubmitting to you the opinions and 
declarations of perſons ſo deeply intereſted in the queſ- 
tion, and ſo competent to decide upon it. They did not 
require to be told, that if the Engliſh market was to be 
thrown open to Ireland, the Iriſh market would be 
_ equally thrown open to England; they knew it, but 
they alſo knew, that in many eſſential branches of manu- 
facture they poſſeſſed no ſuperiority over us; and that 
in thoſe in which they excelled, it was the very object 
of the ſyſtem to raiſe us to a level with them, and tha 
this would be its nl og. „ ar 


The event 110 too Re LO that you ſhould be reminded of 

it The jealouſy of the Engliſh manufaQurers, and 
the clamours of che oppoſition in this country, prevailed 
with the Engliſh parliament. It refuſed to confirm. the 
ſettlement to which the parliament of Ireland had car- 
riedit; and Ireland rejected it, as it was ſent back al- 
tered and amended by the Miniſter. 


7 | But 
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But the ſyſtem of the propoſed Union, as it is to af- 
fe& your trade and your manufactures ſtands upon very 
different ground, and holds out much higher ad- 


vantages. I will proceed to ſtate this to you, and to 


apply all T have advanced on that * to the particu- 
lar intereſt of your city. 


Beſides the jealouſies of the Engliſh manufacturers, 
alarmed at the introduction of the manufactures of Ire- 
land into their own market, there were many other ob- 
jections on the part of England to the ratification of the 


propoſitions in 1785, in the original form in which they 


had paſſed, both our Houſes of Parliament. "Theſe ob- 
jections principally aroſe from the nature of the con- 
nexion between the two countries. A moſt formidable 
rival was to be admitted imo the markets of England, 
without any ſecurity that this rival ſhould contribute any 
adequate part to the expences, by which that market was 
to be ſuſtained and protected. Ireland, under the ope- 
ration of the original propoſitions, could not make a fin- 
gle acquiſition without a proportionate loſs to England. 
She would injure her revenues in proportion as ſhe either 
encroached upon, or brought over to herſelf the princi- 
pal objects of cuſtoms and exciſe ; and England would 
in her turn, become the complaining ſiſter. England, 
therefore, rejected the ſyſtem, unleſs under ſome con- 
troul from her own Parliament conſulting her particular 


intereſts. This, in the pride of her new ſettlement, her 


new conſtitution, as it is called of 1782, Ireland refuſed, 
as encroaching upon her independence, and for this your 
Parliament was branded with every imputation of ridi- 
cule and folly, and beſottedneſs, by the principal framer 
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of thoſe propoſitions, who, in a late ſpeech, has diſ- 
claimed and vilified them. 


* 


But J have already faid that I ſhall leave this gentle- 
man to reconcile his inconſiſtencies to himſelf and to his 
country, in the beſt way he can. However highly 
. advantageous the ſyſtem he then framed and upheld 
would have been to this nation, the propoſed ſyſtem of 
the Union ſtands upon very different grounds. In your 
trade and commerce, as in your religious diſſenſions, it 
is calculated to confer every benefit, and procure every 
indulgence, without the dangers by which every ſuch 

conceſſion might be attended under the preſent ſtate of 
things. England now comes forward with a voluntary 
offer to aboliſh all diſſenſions, all claſhing of intereſts. 
She comes forward with a propoſal to cut off all the 
ſources of jealouſy and rivalſhip at once and for ever; to 
leave no further room for conſiderations of the more or 
the leſs, which either nation may gain on the other. She 
wiſhes to have but one market with you ; and if there are 
any articles, in which, at preſent, her manufaQures 
might poſſeſs an advantage over your's, ſhe gives you the 
boon on ſuch terms as may make it moſt beneficial to 


you; and agrees, that thoſe manufaQures ſhould be pro- 
tected by countervailing duties. 


It is no longer a bargain that ſhe propoſes to make with 
you, as with a ſeparate diſtin ſtate; as with a people 
whom ſhe wiſhe- to fee ariched, though not at her own 
expence: She propoſes that you ſhould make her trade 
your own, and conſents that all the ſources of wealth ſhe 
commands may be common to both. 


In 
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In return for all this ſhe does not require of you, as 
has been falſely inſinuated, that you ſhould be hur- 
dened with a fingle ſhilling of her debt ; and for the fu- 
ture expences of the empire, ſhe conſents to the ratifica- 
tion of a ſolemn unalterable agreement, by which you 


ſhall only pay ſuch a proportion as your own reſources, 


compared with her's, by unalterable criterions, can 
bear. I 


In aid of thoſe reſources, ſhe propoſes to grant you out 
of the revenues paid by the Eaſt India Company, from 
territories ſubdued by Britiſh arms, and which never 
coſt you a farthing, 58,0001. a year. She propoſes that 
the ſubjeëts, and the produce of either country, ſhould 
be put upon an equal footing for ever, as to all privi- 
leges, encouragements, and bounties. This gives us the 
continuance for ever of the Britiſh and. Iriſh boumtics on 
the export of Iriſh linens, and affords a full participation 
in the great aiticle of fail-cloth.—lt is at preſent pro- 
vided, that the ſail- cloth uſed in the Britiſh navy, and 
the firſt ſet of ſails uſed in Britiſh merchant-ſhips, ſhould 
be of Britiſh manufacture; by the terms of the Union, 
no diſtinction will be made between Iriſh fail-cloth and 
Britiſh ſail-cloth, and thus, in addition to the other great 
branches of our linen trade, we ſhall have the immenſe 
market ariſing from the Britiſh navy, and the ſupply of 
Britiſh ſhipping, open to a manufaQtory, the ſuperiority 
in which, I need not obſerve to you, we are ſure to com- 


'mand, both from the nature of our ſoil and the ſkill of 
our workmen, 


From the regulations which England propoſes, reſpect- 
ing the export from either country, Ireland muſt ſurther 
| reap 
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reap incalculable advantages. All articles are, for ever, 


to be exported. duty- free. This proviſion ſecures to Ire- 


land for ever the raw materials, which ſhe receives from 
Great Britain, and which ſhe can procure no where elſe. 
It ſecures to her for ever coals, tin, bark, allum, hops, 
and falt. Under it ſhe will not only enjoy for ever the 
Britiſh markets for her linen trade, but ſhe will receive 
the raw material of England for the improvement and 
extenſion of her woollen trade, at the ſame time that, by 
other regulations, the will have Britiſh bounties to favour 
the re-exports of the former, and low Britiſh duties to 
encourage the import of the latter, 


With reſpect to future taxes, proviſion is to be made, 
that in no caſe the Imperial Parliament ſhall be enabled 
to impoſe higher taxes after the Union, upon any article 
in Ireland, than the ſame article ſhall be liable to in 
Great Britain; and with reſpe& to debts, Ireland, ſo ſar 
from being charged a farthing of the exiſting debts of 
England, will have towards the payment of her own debt 
a laying of 1,000,000 a year in time of war, and of 
500,000. in time of peace, 


Such, in part, is the Union which England offers 
you ; yet the very men, (I cannot too often repeat it) 
who reproached Ireland with folly and infatuation for 
rejesting the ſyſtem of 1785, on what they called the 
fanciful ground of entrenching on her independence, and 
from liſtening to a popular clamour, artfully raiſed for 
party views, are now the moſt violent in ſpiriting up Ire- 
land to reje& the Union, on grounds ſtill more fanciful 
of encroaching on our independence, and by a popular 

"a 5 Fl | clamour 
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clamour raiſed by intereſted and deſigning men to ſerve 
their own partial ends. 


Is it poſſible that you can always ſubmit-to be impoſed 
on by theſe men? That you can continue to give im- 
plicit credit to their aſſertions, without proof or argument, 
inſtead of examining and judging for yourſelves, at leaſt 
in ſuch Points as you are, yourſelves, particularly compe- 
tent to decide upon? 


Are not moſt of the manufactures, on which I ſub- 
mitted to you the depoſitions and declarations of the 
Engliſh manufacturers, thoſe in which your city is prin- 
cipally intereſted ? Is it not within your city, or its vici- 
nity, that they have been eſtabliſhed of old ? And is it 
not in your city and its vicinity, that they are ſtill likely 
to be eſtabliſhed, and carried on in their greateſt ex- 
tent? | , 


Do you not form the point of immediate contact with 
England? Are you not then certain to become the em- 
porium between the two kingdoms ?—the repoſitory 
| where the manufaQures and the produce of both coun- 
tries ſhall be depoſited for the regular ſupply of both? 
Look to the cana!s, that are already branching to every 
part of the kingdom from your city, as from a central 
point; t'wough theſe you will have a ſpeedy and cheap 
communication with the inland parts of the kingdom; 
through theſe you will convey every article of Iriſh 
manufacture, or Iriſh growth, into your warehouſes, 
to be ſhipped to the Engliſh ports, and by the ſame 
canals you will float into the country the commodities 

you 
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you ſhall bring | in return from England, as well as the 
produce of the colonial and foreign markets. Theſe 
returns will be quick—Engliſh capital will flow in with 
them. It will diffuſe itſelf through every deſcription 
of your manufafturers—your principal merchants and 
traders, enriched by their proportion in the general 
encreaſe of commerce, as well as by their local advan- 
tages, will continue to extend and to embelliſh your 
city, and by the extenſive increaſe of population which 
trade and manufacture can alone produce, and the in- 
creaſed conſumption this population will require, they 
will neceſſarily raiſe the value of lands within your cir- 
cult and in your vicinity, 


Your poor ſtarving manufacturers in the Liberty will 
Tee their trade not only revived, but carried on to an 
extent hitherto unknown. They will be no longer left 
as wretched mendicants on the luxury and* diſſipation of 
your contracted circles of faſhion, to ſolicit temporary 
employment from balls and aflemblies, and caſtle galas, 

the miſerable expedients to which you now look with 

_ excluſive confidence, and which you tremble to loſe. 
They will feel the influence of that regular and unin- 
terrupted demand, which feeds the thouſands that are 
employed in the Britiſh manufactories; and, as occaſi- 
onal diſtreſs, and occaſional want of employment ſo 
often drive them into diſorder and riot, if not rebellion, 
the ſettled and increaſing comforts of ſucceſsful induftry, 
fed by the ſame uninterrupted ſtream that feeds Britiſh 
induſtry, will reſtore them to quiet and peace. 


But how can you be ſure that Britiſh capital will 
fow in upon us in conſequence of an Union ? I have 
already laid before you the poſitive declarations to that 


effect 
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effect of the greateſt Engliſh capitaliſts, looking forward 
to a ſettlement, infinitely leſs advantageous to them and 
you, than that now propoſed. But there are other 


grounds on which you can yourſelyes form a judgment 
as to that point. 


It is notorious that all the commerce of the world 
centers at this moment in England. It is notorious, 


that almoſt all the money in Europe has found its 
way there. 


This enormous commerce now requires to be as 
enormouſly fed, and together with the unexampled 
annual demands of the government, for carrying on the 
public ſervice on its preſent ſcale, enables the money- 
holder to employ his capital to the full gratification of 
his avarice. But when, on the concluſion of a peace, 
commerce will return in a great degree to its old chan- 
nels; when the miniſter will no longer require an an- 
nual loan of from eighteen to twenty millions, and the 
money-holder can no longer look to the preſent wants 
of the government, and the preſent profits or govern- 
ment ſecurities to employ his money, where can this 
redundancy of capital diſcharge itſelf ? Trade in Eng- 
land has been long gorged ; manufacture is full in all its 
branches; land is at its higheſt priceWill an Engliſh- 
man ever look to France, or Germany, or Spain, or 
Italy, or any part of the Continent, for his eſtabliſh- 
ment ? Will he expoſe himſelf aud his family, and his 
property, on an adventure to America, in preference 
to a nearer ſettlement? No; this immenſe accumula- 
tion muſt overflow upon us; it muſt throw itſelf on our | 
commerce, our manufactures, our lands. 


But 
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But it will be aſked, might it not do ſo equally under 
our preſenteſtabliſhment,as under the ſyſtem of an Union? 
Certainly not. The idea of ſecurity will be wanting. At 
preſent no Engliſhman will advance a lingle guinea for 
your loans, unleſs the payment of the intereſt be gua- 
ranteed to him by his own Parliament. The idea of 
peace, and tranquillity, and good order, will he want- 
ing. At preſent there is not an Engliſhman who does 
not conſider Ireland as in a ſtate of a Kual rebellion, 
and who is not impreſſed with a conviction, that as long 
as we have a legiſlature ſeparate and diſtinct from the 
legiſlature of England, we muſt ever be expoſed to 
thoſe internal diſſenſions and diviſions that have ſo long 
convulſed our wretched country, and retarded her ad- 
vancement. But give them a Union—let them ſee that 
the country is one, the ſtate one, the legiſlature one, and 
you will give the Engliſh capitaliſts the ſame truſt and 
confidence, and ſecurity, with a conviction of which 
they are impreſſed under their own Parliament: There 
will be then nothing left to check their ſpeculation. — 
They will have here no Income Tax, no Horſe Tax, 
no Dog Tax, no Powder Tax, no Armorial Bearing 
Tax, no Poor Rates, no Land Tax—they will have 
labour at a cheaper price, proviſions at a cheaper price, 
land at a cheaper rate of purchaſe. On theſe advan- 
tages they will ſpeculate, and the enterpriſing ſpirit of 
Britiſh induſtry will, by degrees, diffuſe its bleſſings 
A every claſs of « our people. 


And yet, you are to be deceived, and talked out of 
theſe proſpects. You are to be impoſed on by falſe 
ſtatements, and amuſed by fanciful calculations, from 
the deſks of —_— barriſters, oh many of whom you 


would 
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would think a guinea thrown away in conducting a 
imple ſuit for a book-debt, In oppoſition to all the 
advantages I have detailed to you, theſe men affect to 
calculate to a fraction what money is to be ſpent out of 
the kingdom at large, and out of your city in particular, 
by a given number of noblemen and gentlemen reſiding 
for a part of the year in England. As if a far greater 
number than your propoſed repreſentation did not, un- 
der the preſent ſyſtem, reſide there every year for a 
longer period than their attendance on their parliamen- 
tary duty can require, as if the troubles, which have 
lately agitated, and threaten again to agitate this ill-fated 
country, did not drive, and muſt not continue to drive 
more families out of the kingdom, and out of your capi- 
tal, than if both your Houſes of Parliament were to 
emigrate in a body. 


ne 


What miſerable ſtuff have I ſeen thruſt upon you in 
theſe crude calculations? So ignorant is one of the 


Barriſters, who took the lead in this mode of deception, 


of every thing connected with the ſubject, that he ſup- 
poſes, that infinitely more money will be tranſmitted 
out of this kingdom, for the ſupport of his emigrants 
each year, than our whole circulating ſpecie amounts 
to. 


But theſe daſhing calculaters boggle at no abſurdity. 
They at once aſſume it as an indiſputable fact, that, all 
the propoſed repreſentatives of your nobility are for 
eyer to deſert their family ſeats, and all the ſplendor, 
all the comforts, by 'which they are there ſurrounded, 
that they are to abandon all care and attention to- that 
property, by which alone they can be enabled to ſupport 
their ſtate, and to give up all attentions to thoſe intereſts 

E which 
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which have raiſed them to the pre-eminence they enjoy 
among their fellow-ſubjeQs. 


They aſſume it as an indiſputable fact, that your re- 
preſentative commoners, the great proportion of whom 
are, comparatively with thoſe of England, men of mo- 
derate fortunes, will fix themſelves and their families 
for their winter eſtabliſhment in the Britiſh metropolis, 
and for the ſummer in ſome of the country parts of 
England, either to ruin their fortunes by an emulation 
in expence with the great Engliſh commoners, or to 
ſink into a place below their natural level, and mix 
with a ſociety for which they and their wives, and 


their children, are unfitted by their education and their 
habits. ks | | | 


They aſſume it as an indiſputable fact that, like the 
repreſentative nobles, they will abandon their property 
and their family eſtates to the management of others ; 

that they will negle& all regard to their conſtituents, 
all the attentions they owe them, all means of conciliat- 
ing a continuance of their favour, or of recommending 
' themſelves to their future ſupport, by reſiding amongſt 
them, by living with them in the interchange -of the 
uſual civilities of ſociety and good neighbourhood, that 
produce affection, and ſecure eſteem and confidence. 
They aſſume it as an indiſputable fact, that they are to 
be followed by all our principal gentry leaving the capi- 
tal, leaving their own eſtates to bankrupt merchants, 
ſtarving ſhop-keepers, tillers of the ground, without a 
market for their produce, mechanics without work, and 
labourers without employment. 


Is 
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it in ſimplicity itſelf to be amuſed by ſuch ſup- 
poſitions ? It was by ſimilar deceptions that the people 
of Edinburgh ſuſſered themſelves to be miſled and in- 
flamed at the time of the Union with Scotland © againſt 
© all manner of reaſoning,” ſays an eye-witneſs in his 
hiſtory of that tranſaction, “ againſt nature, againſt 
<« intcreſt, fighting againſt their approaching freedom, 
< inſulting the promoters of their happineſs, and with 
e inexpreſſible uneaſineſs receiving the bleſſings of uni- 
te verſal peace.” Vet what has been the event? The 
city of Edinburgh is tripled in point of, extent ſince the 
Union. It is computed that within theſe laſt thirty years 
the new buildings, public and private, the new ſtreets 
and ſquares, have coſt above two millions fterling.— 
The public offices, the courts of juſtice, the regiſter- 
houſe, the offices of exciſe and cuſtoms, the new uni- 
verſity, the theatres, aſſembly rooms, bridges, &c. do 
not yield in magnificence to thoſe of any capital in Eu- 
rope. Can what has enriched Edinburgh impoveriſh 
you? Edinburgh was proud and poor, diſſolute and 
idle, while ſhe continued to be the ſeat of her parliament. 
From the day that by her Union with England, her par- 
liament removed to the Britiſh capital, and became part 
of the Imperial legiſlature of Great Britain, her peace 
was ſecured, her trade and her commerce increaſed, her 
incitements to her nobility and principal gentry, to 
make her the reſidence of their families, were mul- 
plied from day to day; and thus uniting the wealth of 
landed income, with the wealth of Commerce, and 
the expenditure of ſucceſsful induſtry, with the expen- 
diture of rank and ſtate, ſhe raiſes her head among the 
moſt beautiful and flouriſhing capitals of Europe. 


Where 
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Vhere the circumflances are the ſame, the ſame con- 
ſequences will follow ; and the removal of her parlia- 
ment will no more operate againſt Dublin, than it has 
operated againſt Edinburgh. You, with your Union, 
ſtart from a more advanced poſt; you are already, as far 
as the ſplendor and the appearance of your capital go, 
what the Union has made Edinburgh, and in point of 
commerce you are greatly beyond what the was at that 
period; your progreſs, therefore, will be the more ra- 
pid and brilliant, in proportion to the greater advantages 
you enjoy. You will have an attractive for your no- 
bility and gentry to reſort to you, which Edinburgh had 
not, the court of your Lord Lieutenant ; your courts of law 
will be more crowded in proportion to the more exten- 
_ "ſive population of your country, and its greater maſs of 
fAluQuating property; all the rank, and all the faſhion of 
the kingdom will find in you from the outſet thoſe incite- 
ments to reſide within your capital, which it took a num- 
ber of years to procure to Edinburgh. They will con- 
tinue to crowd to you in the winter, with their families, 
to enjoy that ſociety, partake in thoſe amuſements, and 
Procure thoſe advantages for their children, as well with 
reſpect to their education, as ta their eſtabliſhment in 
life, which no other place can hold out to them. Your 
country towns are not like the great provincial towns in 
France, where theſe advantages collect the neighbouring 
gentry, inſtead of reſorting to the capttal; and be aſ- 
ſured that your nobles, and wealthy commoners, will not 
revert to the manners of the laſt century, when they con- 
tented themſelves with the hoſpitality of their reſpective 
country ſeats. They will ſtill inhabit your ſtreets and 
your ſquares, while, at the ſame time, your wealthy 
merchants, increaſing daily in number, will exhibit to 
you 
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you the ſtate and ſplendor of that claſs in England, te 


which you have been hitherto ſtrangers, and will ſoon 


indemnify you for the abſence of a few titled men, who 
may chuſe a fixed reſidence in England, and whoſe 
names, thoſe of you who are ſhopkeepers, are now ſo 
wonderfully proud to ſee figuring on your books. 


A FREEMAN OF DUBLIN, 


. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SINCE this APPEAL went to the Preſs, the oppoſers 
of the Union have poured in upon the bar of the Houſe 
of Commons a number of manufacturers, to ſhew how 
ruinous the meafure muſt prove to their reſpective 
branches of trade. Having exhauſted all their ammu- 
nition of bar eloquence, all their ſtores of threats, and 
invective, and abuſe, they bring forward this new en- 
gine of oppoſition, as their laſt deſperate attempt to drive 


the people, and particularly the inhabitants of your city, 


into active reſiſtance to the meaſure. The evidence of 
theſe men, as it was to be expected, is equally prophe- 


tic of ruin and beggary to the country, as the petitions 
which preceded them, and you have had it retailed in all 
their inflammatory publications, and through all their 


agitating circles. 


For 


— — — 
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For my own part, I ſee nothing in the depo- 
fitions of theſe men, to make me change opinions 
J have delivered; I ſee nothing in their evidence, 
but the ſame miſrepreſentations with which the pro- 
poſed Union has been exhibited to your view, ſince 
the firſt diſcuſſion of the queſtion; I ſee nothing in it, 
but a ſympathy of alarm, for a monopoly of the ſeveral 
manufaQures on which theſe men areengaged, with thoſe 
who tremble for the danger, that hangs over another ſpe- 
cies of manufacture, in which a monopoly has long 
been enjoyed to the detriment of the country at 
large—T mean the manufacture of political power, 
and political conſequence; a moſt lucrative branch 
of trade, by which ſo many of the great leading Anti- 
Unioniſts have enriched themſelves, and their con- 
nexions; and in which the reſt, encouraged by their exam- 


ple, have greedily embarked, and which they tremble 
to loſe, TD 


In proof of what I aſſert, let us take the cotton ma- 
nufacturers. What is the purport of their evidence ?— 
* That they muſt be protected by duties, to the amount 
ce of 50 per cent. againſt the Britiſh manufaRurer, or 
\* that the trade muſt be ruined.” That their trade, that 
is their monopoly, muſt be ruined, I readily grant, but 
that the manufaQure of cotton in this country muſt gain 
by it, I cannot entertain a doubt. This lucrative branch 
of buſineſs, which has been the ſource of ſo much 
wealth to Great Britain, will be no longer confined to 
the few individuals who have had capital ſufficient to un- 
dertake it in this country, and who have been the little 
tyrants, inſtead of the protectors of it. It will be open 
to Engliſh capital, and Engliſh ſkill, from the moment 


that 
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that the Engliſh manufacturer can ſee ſecurity for the 
property he ſhall embark in it, and a ſufficient market 
for the ſale of his wrought goods. The men who have 
made the moſt ſplendid fortunes in the ſeveral branches 
of this manufacture, and who carry it on to its greateſt 
extent, have already declared their opinions to this 
effect ; you have read their depoſitions and their de- 
terminations, faithfully ſelected from the evidence before 
the bar of the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, as printed 
by authority. It is by theſe depoſitions, and theſe de- 
clarations, that this alarm has been raiſed ; your politi- 
cal and manufacturing monopoliſts have equally caught 
it, and both, as you ſee, play with great dexterity into 
cach others hands. 


But, for God's ſake, do you attend only to your 
own intereſts, and let me aſk you, what is the mighty 
evil, either to the kingdom at large, or to your capital 
in particular, if theſe manufacturers ſhould ceaſe to 
have their goods protected againſt ſimilar articles from 
England by a tax of fifty per cent. upon the conſump- 
tion ? That is, if they ſhould ceaſe to put fifty per 
cent. into their pockets, which they are to raiſe upon 
every one of you that buys and wears their goods ? 
What general evil will accrue, if from encouraging 
competition, and introducing ſkilful workmen, which 
the Engliſh manufacturers, the perſons immediately 
concerned, tell you muſt be the conſequence. of ſuch 
regulations as the Union purpoſe, the public will be no 
longer obliged, and particularly the lower orders, to 
take whatever ſtuff theſe monopoliſts chuſe to manu- 
ſaQure, and ſell to the people, and when they ceaſe to 
have ſo large a premium for precluding the public from 
a larger 


a larger and better market? Will your city loſe in 
wealth or population, if, inſtead of two or three cot- 
ton manufactories, bringing in enormous profits to 
their conductors, at the expence of every perſon con- 
fined to the wear of their goods, by the excluſion of 
ſimilar articles from England, you ſhould have en- 
couragement given to numbers to embark in the ſame 
buſineſs, either within your city or in its neighbour- 
hood? Numbers, who by introducing capital and ſkill, 
would in a ſhort time do away the diſadvantages under 
which this ricketty manufacture has, from its firſt birth 
laboured in this country? Will your city loſe in peace 
and good order, if the workmen engaged in the different 
branches of this buſineſs, inſtead of being in the abſo- 
late power of two or three companies, who can play 
into each other's hand, and reduce their wages, or diſ- 


charge them altogether from employment, as it ſuits 


their temporary, views, ſhall have always a choice of 
employers, and a certainty of work? 


There is not one of theſe obſervations that does not 


e equally apply to the other manufacturers, who have 


appeared at the bar of the Houſe of Commons. They 
apply to all your dealers in commiſſion ; all your mo- 
ney jobbers, all who get rich by their enormous pro- 


fits on the lower ſhop-keepers and tradeſmen, How 


long then will you ſuffer yourſelves to be deluded by 
intereſted men working upon your credulity, and tak- 


5 ing advantage of the facility with which you liſten to 
every deceiver that wiſhes to miſlead you to his own 


purpoſes? How long will you lend your aſſiſtance to 
every monopoliſt, whether in trade or politics, whoſe 
object i itis to ſacrifice the public good to perſonal in- 

tereſts ? 
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tereſts? Is it not notorious that the ſugar refiners im- 
poſe on every one of you the enormous charge of ſix- 
pence or ſeven-pence, ſometimes eight-pence, for every 
pound of ſugar you conſume, beyond what that, now 
neceſſary of life is ſold for by the Engliſh refiners ? yet 
they alſo have had the effrontery to appear among the 
reſt before Parliament, to claim a perpetuity in this rob- 
| bery on the public; yet their claims have been backed 
by the whole gang of Anti-Unioniſts, who make you a 
party in this groſs impoſition on yourſelves, and ſpirit 
you againſt a meaſure that puts an end to this ſcanda- 
lous monopoly—a monopoly that raiſes a greater tax 
upon the public than your Parliament would dare to 
impoſe on it. And what are the grounds? Bluſh to 
hear them. Becauſe in this manufacture there are 20 
| Proprietors, and about 220 workmen. In what con- 
tempt muſt the great mover of theſe puppets, the great 
Anti-Union ſhewman, hold your underſtandings, when 
he attempts ſuch things ! 


A FREEMAN OF DUBLIN. 
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